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Tue Castle of Tamworth, an ancient 
baronial residence, was founded by 
Robert de Marmion—a name adopted 
by Sir Walter Scott, as the title of one 
of his soul-stirring metrical tales : 


They hailed Lord Marmion. 
They hail’d him Lord of Fontenave, 
Of Lutterwarde and Scrivelbaye, 
Of Tamworth tower and town.t 
* Tamworth is finely situated at the confi 
of tbe River Tame and the Anker, in the county 
hs parish is, however, divided by 
the first mentioned river into two , one in 
this county, the other in Warwickshire, whence 
it is accounted to belong to both. It seems to 
have been a town of considerable note at a very 
early period. In the time of the Mercians it was a 
royal village, and the favourite residence of their 
monarchs. The celebrated Offa dates a chatter 
to the Monks of Worcester, from his palace here 
in 781. At this period it was fortified on three 
sides by a vast ditch 45 feet in breadth, the rivers 
serving as a defence on the fourth side. Upon 
the invasion of the Danes, Tamworth was totally 
destroyed. Ethelfrida however, the celebrated 
daughter of the illustrious Alfred, rebuilt it in 
the year 913, after she had, by her prudence and 
valour, succeeded in freeing her brother's domi- 
nions from the grasp of the invaders. This he- 
roic lady likewise erected a tower on a part of 
thea jal.mount which forms the site of the 
mt castle; and here she generally resided 
ill the period of her death in 920. About two 
years posterior to this event, Tamworth wit- 
nessed the submission of all the Mercian tribes, 
t © with the Princes of Wales, to the sove- 
reign power of her brother Edward. 
+ Marmion. canto i, st. }1. 
VoL. xv. 2 





The illustrious poet, however, acknow- 
ledges the Lord Marmion of his romance 
to be entirely a fictitious personage. 
‘In earlier times, indeed,’ continues 
he, “the family of Marmion, Lords of 
Fontenay, in Normandy, was highly dis- 
tinguished. Robert de Marmion, Lord 
of Fontenay, a distinguished follower of 
the Conqueror, obtained a grant of the 
castle and town of Tamworth, and also 
of the manor of Scrivelby, in Lincola- 
shire. One, or both, of these noble 
possessions was held by the honourable 
service of being the royal champion, as 
the ancestors of Marmion had formerly 
been to the Dukes of Normandy. But 
after the castle and demesne of Tam- 
worth had passed through four suc- 
cessive barons from Robert, the family 
became extinct in the person of Phili 

de Marmion, who died in 20th Edward I. 
without male issue. He was succeeded 
in his Castle of Tamworth by Alexander 
de Freville, who married Muzera, his 
granddaughter. Baldwin de Freville, 
Alexander’s descendant, in the reign of 
Richard I., by the supposed tenure of 
his Castle of Tamworth, claimed the 
office of royal champion, and to do the 
service appertaining ; — —_ 
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day of the coronation, to ride completely 
armed, — a barbed horse, into West- 
minster Hall, and there to challenge the 
combat against any one who would gain- 
say the king’s title. But this office was 
adjudged to Sir John Dymocke, to whom 
the manor of Scrivelby had descended 
by another of the’co-heiresses of Robert 
de Marmion; and it remains in that 
family, whose representative is Heredi- 
tary Champion of England at the pre- 
sent day. The family and possessions 
of Freville have merged in the Earls of 
Ferrars ;’?*—descended, says Burton, 
“ from an ancient Saxon line, long before 
the Conquest.” It has subsequently 
been in possession of the Marquis of 
Townshend, in right of the heiress of 
the Comptons.’ 

The architecture of Tamworth Castle, 
to a modern eye, appears dull and heavy, 
epithets of every-day application to the 
substantial works of our forefathers, 
and altogether in keeping with the taste 
of this flimsy age. The elevation of its 
site, however, throws around it an air 
of considerable grandeur, and its anti- 

uarian associations invest it with equal 
interest. The exterior is kept in tolera- 
ble repair; but the apartments being 
condemned as inconvenient and irregu- 
lar, the interior is neglected. The 
dining and drawing-rooms have, never- 
theless, fine projecting windows: around 
the first are emblazoned the arms of the 
Ferrars family, and in the other is a 
very splendid chimney-piece, with the 
motto, “Only one.’’ In the hall there 
was formerly an old rude delineation 
upon the wall, of the last battle between 
Sir John Launcelot of the Lake, a 
knight of King Arthur’s Round Table, 
and another knight, named Sir Turquin. 
The figures were of gigantic size, and 
tilting as described in the romance; 
resting their spears, and pushing their 
horses at full speed against each other. 

Tamworth is likewise of Shakspearean 


The Sketch-Book. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A NAME. 
“ That embryo of spirit—yet — a name.” 


AMPBELL. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Ir was a lovely morning in the month of 
June. The glimpses of a blue, beau-. 
tiful Italien sky appeared between the 
pageantry of variegated clouds, the 
woodland minstrelsies mingled their 
songs with the laughter of streams, the 
leaves whispered a salutation as the 
gentle breeze embraced them, and the 
sunny dales with their rural variety of 
hedges of hamlets called up from the 
heart a dream of departed Arcadia. As 
to the scenery—it must have been sup- 
plied by Miss Landon’s last enchanting 
poems. The broad bosom of the river 
reflected the architecture of the scat- 
tered clouds, the succession of hill and 
vale, fancifully diversified by the omni- 
re power of Nature, looked as 
luoming as Eulatia, the dimpled stream- 
lets seemed to have derived their stain- 
less crystal from the *‘ Venetian Brace 
let’? and the melody which floated 
through the air decidedly belonged to 
the festival of the ‘‘ Golden Violet-;’’ 
then the ethereal realms of space 
«« Were deeply, darkly, beautifully blue ; 
As some one somewhere sings about the sky '” 
We could not permit the fascinations 
of such a morning toslumber in obscu- 
rity. Awakened by its resplendent 
charms, we commenced an excursion 
into Kent; and, at a pleasant village 
surrounded with walks of sweet-briar 
and honeysuckle, we terminated our 
wanderings. Here we met a personage 
of whom I cannot give an adequate des- 
cription. In the dingy room of the 
alehouse, which we sought at the con- 
clusion of our peregrinations, a tall, 
spectral stranger, whose look imposed 
solemnity, demanded our attention as 
he mused over the remains of a Stilton 
h 





interest, 4 gd in juxta-position with 
“ Richard III. Inn, at I ter,”? re- 
presented in No. 431 of the Mirror ; 
for, on a plain near Tamworth, the 
Earl of Richmond halted, on his march 
to Bosworth Field, thus to inspire his 
forces for the coming fight : 


This foul swine 

Lies now even in the centre of this isle, 
Near to the town of Leicester, as we learn: 
From Tamworth thither, is but one day's march. 
In God's name, cheerly on courageous friends, 
To reap the harvest of perpetual peace, 
By this one bloody trial of sharp war. 

Richard III, Act y. scene 2. 

* Note to Marmion. 





His attire served as an index 
to himself; and the “ march of intel- 
lect’? had not made an innovation on 
his person ; it was exclusively his own ! 
A pair of enormous buckles clasped his 
breeches into something like respecta- 
bility, his face was a combination of 
fiendish singularities, ang his hat and 
periwig contributed to maintain the ex- 
traordinary appearance of his linea- 
ments. We, at first, deemed him the 
property of Monk Lewis; but this con- 
jecture did not accord with probability. 
We then assigned him to Sir Walter 
Scott, and presumed him to be the pro- 
totype of the ‘ Antiquary ;’’ but this 
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supposition was equally untrue. We, 
at length, decided on an opinion which 
I shall not particularize, and resolved to 
regard him with the deepest scrutiny ; 
but his solemn, sombre, and sublime 
aspect imposed a fearfulness that de- 
feated our intentions. Laying down the 
remains of an old newspaper on the 
skeleton of an antiquated table, the de- 
mon extended his mighty mouth, and, 
good heaven! how shall I relate it? 
laved his throat with a pint of ale! At 
the conclusion of this awful ceremony 
he startled us with a glance, a dark and 
spirit-withering glance that penetrated 
into our existence. He then withdrew, 
and we sought our hostess to obtain 
some information respecting him, but 
she knew him not, neither the time of 
his down-sitting nor up-rising! Did he 
enter the house in a walnut-shell? No. 
Did he glide into the pot-room on the 
wings of a butterfly ? . Our suspi- 
cions were correct; he was the vor et 
preterea nthil—the Man without a Name. 

The neighbourhood contained some 
clear, sunny trout-streams, for which 
Isaac Walton would have given his 
whiskers, embowered in the pleasant so- 
litude of halfa dozen noble oaks. Thither 
we repaired with our angling imple- 
ments, Sir Humphry Davy’s Salmonia, 
and an adequate supply of ginger beer. 
But it was erento 5 + vexatious ; not 
a trout did we secure as a trophy of our 
success! alas, howcould we? The in- 
carnate fiend, the great agitator, had 
troubled the waters; and, as we after- 
wards —— not a trout existed in 
them. e therefore resigned our un- 
profitable amusement, and wandered 
across the fields. But a lofty ruin, 
towering above the distant woods, de- 
manded our attention ; and although we 
were unacquainted with its name or si- 
tuation, we continued to gaze on it. 
‘¢ What ruin can it be?’’ I exclaimed ; 
at that moment, a low sepulchral voice 
which might have belonged to the Ghost 
of Hector, pealed its supernatural tone 
in my ears, “ That ruin you are now 
alluding to is St. Augustine’s Monas- 
tery.’ I turned to thank the speaker, 
when, to my infinite surprise, the iden- 
tical personage, the omnipotent tormen- 
tor, the Man without a Name stood be- 
side me ! 

The adventures of that day would 
have contributed to expand a Romance ; 
but they had not received their finalé. 
I had breathed a farewell to my compa- 
nions, and retired to my apartment ; 
but the scene was so indescribably beau- 
tiful that I lingered at the window to 
behold it. The silver moonshine kissed 
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the clouds, as like gorgeous visions, 
they floated in their ethereal ocean ; 
and the sparkling stars glided around the 
throne of the “ Enchantress of Night ” 
like innumerable gems dropped from the 
diadem of the Godhead: As to the 
landscape, it was a perfect, splendid, 
library. Mrs. Radcliffe had supplied 
the luxuriant variety of “ wood and 
water.”? Miss Mitford had adorned it 
with the charms of several villages, and 
the Author of Waverley displayed his 
creative power in the sublime majesty 
of the variegated hills. But, amid my 
contemplative aspirations, a slow, paus- 
ing, unearthly step imposed its funereal 
sound on the silence of moonlight. I 
started from my position, and the fiendish 
terrific glance of my tormentor, my evil 
genius, met me from the upper stair ! 
It was the Man without a Name, re- 
tiring to his chamber ; 

“ He glimmer'd like a meteor, and was gone.’” 

After a feverish night in which the 
Mighty Unknown haunted my sleep 
with the most appalling phantasies, I 
arose to greet a morning that empurpied 
the skies with what Burke would have 
termed the ‘ Sublime and Beautiful.”’ 
Curiosity, however, seduced me into 
the adjoining room. Good heaven ! and 
how was my curiosity repaid! It was 
the chamber of the Man without a 
Name! His spectral hat and periwig 
hung on a rusty hook, and the phantom 
of a book lay upon the table. For aught 
I knew, it might have been the magic 
Chronicle of Michael Scott; and it I 
had presumed to meddle with necro- 
mancy, the spiteful enchanter would 
doubtless have amply rewarded me for 
it. I therefore only essayed to open 
it at the title page; but the tribulation 
which this ordeal inflicted on me gra- 
dually diminished, as 

The Country Curate ; 
by the Author of the ‘* Subaltern,” 

‘¢ The Chelsea Pensioners,” &c. 
demanded my homage for the New Bur- 
lington Press ! 

I could scarcely credit the evidence 
of mine eyes, and did the Man without 
a Name belong to Colburn ? 

Another hour succeeded, and the 
thrilling horn which announced the ar- 
rival of the Mail rang its lively music in 
my ears. I heard the cry of “ All’s 
right,”’ and started to the window, when 
the fiendish grin of my demoniacal ac- 
quaintance hailed me trom the interior 
of the coach. Yes, he departed in a 
coach! Mysterious Fellow ! he should 
have departed on a thunder-cloud, and 
thereby have given me some key to elu-. 
cidate the immutable existence of the 
Man without a Name, R. A. 
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FHanners & Customs of all Nations, 


HIGGLEDY PIGGLEDY, MALPAS SHOT. 
A Cheshire Proverb. 


One of ‘the early kings of England, 
travelling in disguise, came to Malpas 
towards evening, and it being too late 
to proceed on his journey, he asked the 
vicar and curate to come and spend the 
evening with him. When the reckoning 
(shot) came to be settled, the curate 
proposed that they should pay the stran- 
ger’s share between them. The vicar 
would not consent to this, but said, no 
higgledy piggledy, let each pay for him- 
self. The story further adds that the 
king was so pleased with the curate’s 
liberality that he caused the living to be 
equally divided between him and the in- 
cumbent, and that remains to this day. 
J. Y. 


COURT OF PIEPOWDER. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Suca is the present corruption of the 
original and proper title of this court— 
of piepoudre, curia pedis pulverizati, 
so called from the dusty feet of the 
suitors, or according to Sir Ed. Coke, 
because justice is there administered as 
speedily as dust falls from the foot ; 
upon the same principle that justice 
among the Jews was administered in 
porta civitatis; that the proceedings 
might be more speedy as well as pub- 
lic. The etymology of a learned mo- 
dern writer is, however, much more 
clear and evident, (vide Barrington’s 
Observations on the Stat. 337,) it being 
derived, according to his opinion, from 
pied — a a pedlar in ancient 
French, and therefore signifying the 
court of such petty chapmen as resort 
to fairs or markets. It is a court of re- 
cord incident to every fair and market, of 
which the steward of him who owns or 
has the toll of the market, presides as 
judge. It was instituted to administer 
justice for all commercial injuries done 
in that very fair or market, and not in 
any preceding one; so that the injury 
must be done, complained of, heard, 
and determined during the continuance 
of the fair, and no longer. This court, 
which is the lowest, and at the same 
time the most expeditious in England, 
was instituted for the purpose of doing 
immediate justice among the people who 
resort to fairs, &c., and the plaintiff must 
make oath that the cause of action arose 
there. 
W. H. H. 
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SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


THE FIRST SERMON. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


ONCE, on a lovely day—it was in spring— 
I went to heara splendid young divine 
Preach his Grst sermon. I had known the youtls 
In a society of far renown, , 
But liked him not, he held bis head so high; 
And ever aud anon would sneer, and poogh ! 
And cast his head all to one side, as if 
In perfect agony of low contempt 
At every thing he heard, however just. 
Meu like not this, and poets least of all. 
Besides, there are some outward marks of mea 
Ove scarcely can approve. His hair was red, 
Almost as red as German sealing-wax ; 
And then so curled—What illustrious curls! 
Twas like a tower of strength! O, what a head 
For Combe or Dr. Spurzheim to dissect, 
After ‘twas polled His shoulders rather narrow, 
And pointed like two pins. And then there was. 
A primming round the mouth, of odious cast, 
Bespeaking the proud vacancy witbin. 
Well, to the bia Grey Friars’ Church I went, 
And many more with me, The place was 
crowded ' 
In came the beadle—then onr hero follow’d 
With gown blown like a mainsail, flowing on 
To right and left alternate. The sleck beaver 
Dowu by his thigh keeping responsive time. 
O such a sight of graceful dignity 
Never astounded heart of youthful dame ; 
But I bethought me what a messenger 
From the world’s pattern of humility ! 
The psalm was read with beauteous energy, 
And =. Then pour'd the prayer, from such 
a face 
Of simpering seriousness—it was a quiz— 
Amockery of all things deem‘d divine. 
Some men such faces may have seen among 
The Methodists and Qnakers— but I never. 
The eyes were closely shut— one cheek turn’d up; 
The mouth quite long and narrow like a seam, 
Holding,no fit proportion with the mouths 
Which mankind gape with. Then the high 
curl'd hair 
With quiver and with shake, announced su- 





preme 

The heart's sincere devotion! Unto whom? 
Ask not—It is unfair! Suppose to Heaven, 
To the fair maids around the gallery, 
Or to the gorgeous idol, Self-conceit. 
Glad was my heart at last to hear the word, 
That often long’d for and desired word, 
Which men yearn for as for the dinner bell, 
And now was beaut ly d Ay-MaIN! 

Now for the sermon. O ye ruling Powers 
Of Poesy Sublime, give mc to sing 
The splendours of that sermon! The bold hem? 
The look subiime that beam’d with confidence ; 
The three wipes with the cambric handkerchief; 
The strut—the bob—and the impressive thump 
Upon the holy Book! No notes were there. 

0, not a scrap—All was intuitive, 
Pouring like water from a sacred fountain, 
With current unexhausted. Now the lips 
Protruded, and the eyebrows lower'd amain, 
Like Kean’s in dark Othello. The red hair 
Shook like the wither’d juniper in wind. 
‘Twas grand— o'erpowesing !— Such an exhi- 

bition 

No pen of poet can delineate! 

But now, Sir Bard, the sermon” Let us hear 
Somewhat of this same grand and promised 





sermon— 
Aha! there comes the rub! °‘Twas made of 


scraps, 

Sketches from Nature, from old Johnson some, 

And some from Joseph Addison—Juhn n— 

Blair — William Shakspeare— Young’s Night 
Thoughts—The Grave— 


Gillespie on the Seasons—Even the plain 
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Bold energy of Andrew Thomson here 

Was press‘d into the jumble. Plan or system 
Jn it was not—no gleam of mind or aim— 

A thing of shreds and patches—yet the blare 
Went on for fifteen minutes, haply more. 

The hems! and haws! began to come more 


close; 

Three atatime! The cambric handkerchief 
Came greatly in request. The burly head 
Gave overtossing. The fine cheek grew red— 
Then pale—then blue—then to a heavy crimson! 
The beauteous dames around the galleries 
Began to look dismay'd; their rosy lips 
Wide open’d; and their bosoms heaving so, 
You might have ween’d a rolling sea within. 
The gruff sagacious elders peered up, 
With one eye shut right knowingly, as if 
The light oppress'd it— but their features 
Show’d restlessness and deep dissatisfaction. 

The preacher set him down—open’d the Bible, 
Gave half a dozen hems! Arose agaih, 
Then half a dozen more—It would not do! 
In every line his countenance bespoke 
The loss of recollection; all within 
Became a blank—a chaos of confusion, 
a seme | naught but agony of soul. 
His long lip quiver’d, and his shaking hand 
Of the trim beaver scarcely could make seizure, 
— stooping, floundering, plaiting at the 


nees, 
He—made his exit. But how I admired 
The Scottish audience! There was neither laugh 
Nor titter: but a soften’d sorrow 
Portrayed in every face. As for myself, 
I laugh'd till I was sick, went home to dinner, 
Drank the poor preacher’s health, and laugh’d 


again. 
But otherwise it fared with him; for he 
Went home to his own native kingdom—Fife, 
Pass‘d to his father’s stable— seized a pair 
Of — plough-bridle reigns, and bang’d him- 
self. 


And I have oft bethought me it were best, 
Since that outrageous scene, for;young beginners 
To have a sermon, either of their own 
Or other man’s. If printed, or if written, 

It makes small difference— but have it there 
At asnug opening of the blessed book 
Which any time will open there at will, 
And save your credit. While the consciousness 
That there it is, will nerve your better part, 
And bear you through the ordeal with acclaim, 

bs ‘J 








FASHIONABLE STREETS OF LONDON 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


(In a letter to the Court Journal.) 


My father told me, fifty years ago come 
the first of August next—nay, start 
not, at the reminiscences of an octo- 
genarian—but it was on an anniversary 
of the death of the good Queen Anne, 
that my father, Sir Hildebrand 2 
told me he augured disasters to the 
church, another change of dynasty, and 
an overthrow of the government, from 
the manner in which the fashionable 
lounges had been altered, even in his 
day. The gouty Earl, in Hogarth’s 
first picture of “‘ Marriage & la Mode,” 
is an admirable representation of Sir 
Hildebrand. Where Hogarth found the 
prototype of that ideal-beau of our an- 
cient aristocracy I know not, but it was 
so inimitable a likeness of Sir Hilde- 
brand, that, but for the gout, he would 
have chastised the painter for modern- 
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izing him, and depriving him of his due 
portion of frills, cuffs, flaps, and wig, to 
the destruction of all decorum, and to 
the substitution of a light, jaunty, Bond- 
street air for the Tavistock-street stateli- 
ness of the good old times. Sir Hilde- 
brand having signed his will, said to me, 
« Rowland (you’ll soon be Sir Rowland), 
I conjure you, do not patronize this vile 
new-fangled street called Bond-street. 
What but national ruin can follow these 
rapid changes ? They have cut down the 
magnificent avenue of trees in St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, running from old Lord Cob- 
ham’s house; Charing Cross is no longer 
a village, as in my younger days: even 
its Gothic cross has made way for a sta- 
tue ;—they have built upon the once illu- 
minated Spring Gardens, and destroyed 
its noble trees, its fine shrubbery, and 
beautiful orchestra and concert-room ;— 
nay, even the gardens in Piccadilly, where 
the old Duke of Bedford used to play 
skittles, and where the Russells and the 
patriots planned our glorious revolution 
of 1688, are no more; and what was 
formerly the real slaughter-house of 
Wolsey’s palace at Whitehall, is now 
converted to a mere coffee-house in St. 
Martin’s-lane, mocking us by the reten- 
tion of its antique venerable name.— 
What nation can exist, if things go on 
thus? Rowland, my son Rowland, when 
I was a boy, the fashionable lounge was 
that magnificent mop of buildings, Exe- 
ter ’Change—made venerable by remini- 
scences of the Cecils, and the heroes of 
the reign of Elizabeth. To that we 
rode every day, at the fashionable hour 
of eleven in the morning, and leaving our 
saddle-horses, &c., near the lofty May- 
pole, near Somerset Palace, our servants 
carried our embroidered cloaks and 
swords behind us, whilst we lounged 
and revelled in Exeter ’Change till our 
dinner-hour at one, admiring the 7 
did beauties of the court. Ah! 

land—there are no such beauties now- 
a-days. But London grew large—every 
*squire now came to London in the sea- 
son from September to the beginning of 
December—and the Union with Scot- 
land brought so many peers of that 
country to our metropolis, that a rival 
lounge was set up to ’Exeter Change. 
Tavistock-street, then lately built, at- 
tracted the Whig aristocracy ; but the 
old families and the Tory peers still ad- 
hered to the promenade of their ances- 
tors. I must confess that I eventually 
gave in to the new fashion. Then, son 


We 


Rowland, we used to play our pranks in 
Tavistock-street at seven in the morning, 
whilst the beautiful shop-girls, in their 
hoops and velvet night-caps, were dust-. 
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ng the windows, and arranging their 
wares, with the shopmen and iads, who 
wore swords which they had not the 
courage to use. At eleven, we were in 
full costume for the fashionable lounge. 
But change came upon change, until 
every vestige of antiquity and grandeur 
was obliterated. Sedan-chairs were sub- 
stituted for side-suddles ; and at last 
carriages superseded sedan-chairs. The 
long line of footmen, with their staves, 
batons, and at night, torches, gave way 
to the carriage-in-four and the two 
running footmen with their jockey-caps, 
—a sad substitute ! To Tavistock-street 
J always adhered till the numerous 
changes drove me from the world in 
utter disgust. Swords gave way to 
bludgeons ; and well might my friend 
Lord Chesterfield say, that ‘he would 
swear the peace against those who wore 
such long swords and fiercely - cocked 
hats; whilst all who carried sticks and 
wore slonched hats he would consider 
sheep in wolves’ clothing.’ But Row- 
land, my lad, what a shocking innova- 
tion is this Bond-street ; instead of the 
comfortable length of Exeter ‘Change, 
or Tavistock-street, it is nearly a mile 
long, and so wide that you cannot see a 
beautiful girl, or distinguish a noble 
character on the opposite side. If you 
have the legs of a porter, to reach to 
the northern extremity, what do you 
see but the turnpike-gate and Oxford- 
road sending its clouds of dust to ob- 
scure the view of the meadows on the 
other side. Snipe-shooting in the fields 
across Oxford-road is now absolutely 
worth nothing ; and Mary-le-bone gar- 
dens will soon be as much in town as 
that country-house which Lord Foley is 
building in the green lane, that he is 
going to call Foley-place. The wing of 
the Palace, which my friend the Duke 
of Chandos was building with his profits 
of the South-sea scheme, is about to 
become the north-west corner house of 
a new square, to be called Cavendish- 
square. My friend, Sir Robert Walpole, 
pointed out to me another new square 
(to be named after the Earl of Berkeley) 
as a proof of the prosperity of the coun- 
try under his administration ; and the 
few remaining cottages between the old 
Duke of Monmouth’s house, Soho, and 
this new fangled street, Bond-street, 
are, I am credibly informed, to be pulled 
down, for the construction of a square 
to be called Hanover-square, in honour 
of the new dynasty. Now that Lord 


Grosvenor, by marrying the cow-keeper’s 
daughter, has come into the fine pro- 
perty of meadows between this Bond- 
street and the Park (which once belonged 
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to Hyde, the brewer), I have no doubt 
he will destroy all our rural rides, and 
erect some square, to he called, perhaps, 
after his own title, Grosvenor-square. 
I have heard, but I can scarcely credit 
it, that the lofty May-pole, opposite 
Somerset-palace, round which the sai- 
lors from Wapping and Greenwich so 
innocently amuse themselves every even- 
ing in the true John Bull style, is to be 
removed, and that one Gibbs, a pupil of 
the late Sir Christopher Wren, is to 
build a church in its stead, to be called 
St. Mary’s Church. Even the grounds 
and the mansion of the ancient family of 
the Druries are not sacred, and a street 
is now building through the park, to be 
called Drury-lane. 

“But Rowland, I must renew this 
subject with you another time. For 
fifty Pa I have been accustomed to 
the fashionable leunge of Tavistock - 
street, from which the beaux could 
saunter into the delightful avenues of 
Covent-garden market, buying bouquets, 
enjoying the first offerings of the spring, 
or, perhaps, even purchasing one of 
those rare exotic fruits, the annana, 
called the pine-apple, for I have seen 
one or two in that market. I conjure 
you, my son Rowland, never to degrade 
yourself by resorting to Bond-street ; 
keep to the fashionable lounges of your 
ancestors, or perhaps even this Bond- 
street will give way, in time, to some 
new lounge, if possible, more inconve- 
niently long and wide, and perhaps fre- 
quented equally by upstart and low 
people.”’ 

Such, sir, was one conversation with 
which my father, Sir Hildebrand, enter- 
tained me fifty years ago. 


TO THE PEERLESS. 
FROM THE SYLVA OP PABLO DE RIOJA. 


Swan ike form and snowy arms, 

Tho’ around thee fondly wreathing; 
Stag-like eye that instant charms, 

Rubious lips their dove-strains breathing ; 
These may youth in thraldom bind, 
Yet must yield to Miand—to Mind! 


Love-befrenzied youth may stray, 
Lowly slave, in Beauty’s bower, 
Beauty fades like April's ied 
A breath will soil the brightest ower ;— 
And Youth pants no more to see 
What was his idolatry ! 
Peerless thou—for thine’s the sway, 
Where the tide of Sense is flowing, 
There hath Loveliness its fay 
Darted—and ‘tis radiant glowing— 
And I, wondering, see combined, 
Beauty's gold with gems of Mind! 
Fraser's Magazine. 


POLITICAL PROPHECY. 
Ir we were to prophesy that in the 
year 1930, a population of fifty mil- 
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lions, better fed, clad, and lodged than 
the English of our time, will cover these 
islands,—that S and Huntingdon- 
shire will be wealthier than the weal- 
thiest parts of the West-Riding of 
Yorkshire now are,—that cultivation, 
rich as that of a flower-garden, will be 
carried up to the very tops of Ben Nevis, 
and Helvellyn, — that machines, con- 
structed on principles yet undiscovered, 
will be in every house,—that there will 
be no highways but rail-roads, no tra- 
velling but by steam,—that our debt, 
vast as it seems to us, will appear to 
our great grandchildren a trifling en- 
cumbrance, which might easily be paid 
off in a year or two,— many people 
would think us insane. We prophesy 
nothing ; but this we say—If any per- 
son had told the parliament which met 
in perplexity and terror after the crash 
in 1720, that in 1830, the wealth of 
England would surpass all their wildest 
dreams—that the annual revenue would 
equal the principal of that debt which 
they considered as an intolerable burden 
—that for one man of £10,000 then 
living, there would be five men of 
£50,000 ; that London would be twice 
as large and twice as populous, and 
that nevertheless the mortality would 
have diminished to one-half what it then 
was,—that the post office would bring 
more into the exchequer than the excise 
and custums had brought in together 
under Charles II.,—that stage-coaches 
would run from London to York in 
twenty-four hours — that men would 
sail without wind, and would be begin- 
ning to ride without horses—our ances- 
tors would have given as much credit to 
the prediction as they gave to Gulliver’s 
Travels. Yet the prediction would 
have been true; and that they would 
have perceived that it was not altogether 
absurd, if they had considered that the 
country was then raising every year a 
sum which would have purchased the 
fee-simple of the revenue of the Plan- 
tagenets—ten times what supported the 
government of Elizabeth—three times 
what, in the time of Oliver Cromwell, 
had been thought intolerably oppres- 
sive. To almost all men the state of 
things under which they have been used 
to live seems to be the necessary state of 
things. We have heard it said, that 
five per cent. is the natural interest of 
money, that twelve is the natural num- 
ber of a jury, that forty shillings is the 
natural qualification of a county voter. 
Hence it is, that though, in every age, 
every body knows that up to his own 
time progressive improvement has been 
taking place, nobcdy seems to reckon 
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on any improvement during the next 
generation. We cannot absolutely prove 
that those are in error who tell us that 
society has reached a turning point— 
that we have seen our best days. But 
so said all who came before us, and with 
just as much apparent reason. “ A 
million a-year beggar us,’’ said the 
patriots of 1640. “ Two millions a 
year will grind the country to powder,’’ 
was the cry in 1660. ‘Six millions a 
year, and a debt of fifty millions !’? 
exclaimed Swift—** the high allies have 
been the ruin of us.” “ A hundred 
and forty millions of debt !’’ said Junius 
—“ well may we say that we owe Lord 
Chatham more than we shall ever pay, 
if we owe him such a load as this.’’ 
“ Two hundred and forty millions of 
debt !’’ cried all the statesmen of 1783, 
in chorus — * what abilities, or what 
economy on the part of a minister, 
can save a country so burdened ?”’ 
Edinburgh Review. 


She Helector; 


LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 
CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE WORLD, 
VOL. I. 
Tuis is the 7th volume of the Cabinet 
Cyclopedia. It contains many neat, 
and not unpicturesque, descriptions, well 
stored with anecdote, us a few extracts 
will show. The volume is enriched 
with a host of Cuts, good and indiffe- 
rent; but where the execution gene- 
rally fails, we must give credit for the 
design :— 
Origin of the See of Canterbury. 

‘Augustine, the Roman missionary, 
made his arrival known to Ethelbert, 
and requested an audience. The King 
of Kent; though not altogether ignorant 
of the nature of his queen’s religion, 
nor unfavourably disposed towards it, 
was yet afraid of that miraculous power 
which the Romish clergy were then 
believed to possess, and which they were 
not backward at claiming for themselves. 
For this reason he would not receive 
them within the walls of his royal city 
of Canterbury, nor under a roof; but 
went into the island with his nobles, and 
took his seat to await them in the open 
air; imagining that thus he should be 
secure from the influence of their spells 
or incantations. They approached in 





procession, bearing a silver crucifix, and 
a portrait of our Saviour upon a banner 
adorned with gold, and chanting the 
The king welcomed them 


Litany. 
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courteously, and ordered them to be 
seated; after which Augustine stood 
up, and, through an interpreter whom 
he had brought from France, delivered 
the 4 pe ets of his mission in a brief, but 
well ordered and impressive discourse. 
“‘ He was come to the king, and to that 
kingdom,” he said, “for their eternal 
good—a messenger of good tidings ; 
offering to their acceptance perpetual 
happiness here and hereafter, if they 
would accept his words. The Creator 
and Red had d the kingdom 
of heaven to the human race; for God 
80 loved the world that he had sent into 
it his only Son, as that son himself testi- 
ied, to become a man among the chil- 
dren of men, and suffer death upon the 
cross in atonement for their sins.’”? To 
this address, which was protracted to 
some length, the king returned a doubt- 
ful but gracious answer: his conversion 
shortly after followed. He gave up his 
palace to the missionaries ; and Augus- 
tine obtained a bull from the pope to 
found the see of Canterbury. From 
this period it was regarded with the 
highest veneration ; but in the invasions 
of the Danes, both the church and city 
suffered the most grievous ruin, and no 
less than eight thousand persons are 
said to have perished at one time in the 
ea town. — Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
vol. vii. 





Bath, the residence of Roman Emperors. 


The Romans, characteristically luxu- 
rious in their baths, and choosing their 
situations with the most scrupulous 
care, were not likely to neglect the ad- 
vantages which such a neighbourhood 
presented. The mildness of the air, 
and the lovely amphitheatre of hills 
which surrounds this valley of waters, 
would tend still farther to delight them 
with the station—the best counterpart 
of their own Italy which the unculti- 
vated land afforded—and we accordingly 
learn from the best accredited accounts, 
that it shortly became the favourite re- 
sidence of the Roman governors, and 
sometimes of the emperors. — bid. 


Beau Nash. 


There are few names connected with 
the history of the city better known to 
fame than that of this celebrated master 
of fashion; and his fortunes are well 
calculated to point a moral for the place 
of which he was the hero. He was 
born in 1674, at Swansea, in Glamor- 
ganshire, and was intended for the law, 
but entered the army; which, taking 
disgust at the discipline and his subor- 
dinate rank, he soon forsook, and took 
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chambers in the Temple. Here he de- 
voted himself entirely to pleasure and 
fashion; and when King William visited 
the Inn, he was chosen as master of the 
pageant with which it was customary to 
welcome the monarch. So pleased was 
William with the entertainment, that he 
offered him the honour of knighthood ; 
but Nash refused it, saying, ‘“ Please 
your majesty, if you intend to make me 
a knight, I wish it may be one of your 
poor knights of Windsor, and then I 
shall have a fortune at least equal to 
support my title.” In 1704 he was 
appointed master of the ceremonies at 

ath; and immediately instituted a set 
of regulations, as remarkeble for their 
strictness as for their judicious adaption 
to the wants and society of the place. 
While in the plenitude of his er and 
popularity, Nash lived in the most splen- 
did style of elegance, supporting his ex- 
penses by a long run of success at the 
gaming-table. His dress was covered 
with expensive lace, and he wore @ 
large white cocked hat. The chariot 
in which he rode was drawn by six grey 
horses, and attended by a long cavalcade 
of servants, some on horses, others on 
foot ; while his progress through the 
streets was made known by a band of 
French horns and other instruments.— 
His common title was the King of Bath ; 
and his reign continued, with undimi- 
nished splendour, for more than fifteen 
years. Bis health then began to de- 
cline, and his resources grew less plen- 
tiful. As the change in his spirits and 
circumstances became more evident, his 
former acquaintances gradually forsook 
him ; and he died at the age of eighty- 
eight, in comparative indigence and soli- 
tude. His character, however, was so 
estimated by the corporation of the city, 
that he was buried with great magnifi- 
cence at its expense; and his epitaph, a 
neat tribute to his memory, was written 
by Dr. Harrington.—Jbid. 


Frog Market at Brussels. 

There is in Brussels a market for 
frogs, which are brought alive in pails 
and cans, and prepared for dressing on 
the spot. The hind limbs, which are 
the only parts used, are cut from the 
body with scissors, by the women who 
bring the animals for salg.—Jbid. 


Origin of the University of Leyden. 


The University of Leyden long took 
the lead in the west of Europe, as a 
superior place of instruction in several 
departments of liberal education. The 
circumstances connected with its foun- 
dation have much of the character of 
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romance. During the war carried on 
by the Hollanders against the despotic 
government of Spain, in defence of 
their religion and liberties, this city em- 
braced the cause of freedom, and was 
consequently besieged by its former 
masters. For a long period it held out 
with heroic pertinacity. The women 
lined the ramparts, and performed all 
the duties of soldiers, animated by one 
whose name was Kennava, a woman of 
undaunted spirit : she was present, with 
her companions, at all the sallies made 
on the enemy. At length, however, 
famine threatened to effect what the 
sword of the enemy had vainly endea- 
voured to accomplish. On failure of 
their bread, the garrison lived on herbs 
and roots, and the bodies of their horses 
and other animals: when these could 
no longer be procured, they had recourse 
to a kind ot food prepared from the 
hides of the slaughtered cattle. At 
length, when even this miserable re- 
source was exhausted, a dawning hope 
of relief appeared. A communication 
was received, through the medium of 
carrier pigeons, that the Dutch govern- 
ment, despairing of their relief by any 
less desperate means, had determined to 
break down the dykes and overflow the 
country, so as to force the besieging 
army to retire, and then to send a squa- 
dron of provision-ships across the inun- 
dation, to supply them in their extre- 
mity. The 5» Me were accordingly 
opened ; the waters of the ocean rushed 
in; the whole surrounding country was 
inundated ; but, to their inexpressible 
disappointment, the waters rose but a 
few feet, so as to inconvenience, but not 
dislodge, the besiegers. All hope was 
now at an end: the famished inhabit- 
ants could see from their walls the ships 
destined for their succour, but they also 
saw that their approach was impossible, 
and the blockade was carried on more 
vigorously than ever. For three weeks 
they still held out. At length, over- 
come with despair, they rushed in crowds 
to the governor, calling on him no longer 
to persevere in a useless defence, but to 
surrender, and free them at least from 
the horrors of starvation. The governor 
positively refused. ‘I have sworn,” 
said he, “to defend the town against 
the Spaniards with my life; I will keep 
my oath. Food I have none; I cannot 
give it to you; but if my death be of 
any use, take my life; I shall die con- 
tented, if the sacrifice of it shall aid in 
— your defence.’? The crowd 


ooked on each other in silent wonder, 
and one by one retired, submitting in 
tranquil despondency to the agonies of 
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hunger, rather than swerve from the 
noble example set them by the governor. 
The equinox now arrived—a season 
when every Dutchman who resides in 
the vicinity of the dykes trembles for the 
security of his person and p y- The 
storms raged with peculiar violence ; the 
dykes that had resisted the usual pressure 
of the sea gave way at once; the whole 
accumulated waters of the ocean flowed 
in without obstruction, overwhelming 
the banks, the batteries, and the forts of 
the Spaniards, and swallowing up all 
who were not fortunate enough to save 
themselves by a timely flight. In the 
meantime, the little fleet sailed tri- 
umphantly over the surface of that ele- 
ment which was dealing destruction on 
the enemy. It entered the town without 
Opposition; the wants of the garrison 
were relieved, and the besieging army 
relinquished the blockade as hopeless. 
Had two days more elapsed before this 
providential interference, the scanty sup- 
ply of their miserable } yvers would 
ave totally failed, and the whole of a 
garrison must have perished. The 
Prince of Orange, as a reward for their 
unparalleled defence, gave them a choice 
between an immunity of taxes for a 
stated period, or the founding of a uni- 
versity in the city. To their immortal 
honour, they chose the latter, and the 
university was established.— Ibid. 


Political Enthusiasm. 


Marseilles, upon the triumph of the 
Jacobins, was deluged with Blood, by 
tumultuous massacre and the guillotine. 
The victims, eight in number, in one 
instance, approached the scaffold singi 
the famous hymn of the Marsellois— 
‘¢ Allons, enfans de la patrie!’? The 
last in turn of the party, having sung 
with the utmost serenity the stanza 
beginning ‘‘ Amour sacré de la patrie,’’ 
turned to the crowd and said, “Is not 
mine an enviable lot? I die for Jiberty ! 
Live for ever the French republic!” 
Then taking his tricoloured cockade, 
“ T must kiss thee,’? said he, “ for the 
last time ;”” and having placed it next 
his heart, bowed his neck beneath the 
axe, and was no more.—Jbid. 


THE ARAB’S FAREWELL TO HIS HORSE. 


My beantiful, my beautiful, that standest 
meekly by 

With thy proudly arched and glossy neck, and 
dark and fiery eye; 

Fret not to roam the desert now, with all thy 
winged speed— 

1 may not mount on thee again—thou'rt sold, my 
Arab steed. 

Fret not with that impatient hoof— snuff not 
the breezy wind— 

The further that thou fliest now, so far am I 
behind : 
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The Be oF pre thy bridle rein—thy master 
hath 

Fleet-limbed ‘an “beautiful, farewell, thou'rt 
sold, my steed—thow'rt suld, 

Farewell, ‘these free untired limbs full many a 

mile must roam 

To reach the chill and wintry sky which clouds 
the stranger's home 

Some other hand. ean “fond, must now tby corn 


and bed prep: 
The silky mane H braided once, must be another’s 
care. 
The gore sun shal] dawn again, but never 


with t 
Shall I gallop throngb the desert paths, where we 
wont to be. 
Weedion ‘shall darken on the earth; and o'er the 
sandy plain 
Some other steed, with slower step, shall bear 
me home again. 
Yes, thou must go, the wild free breeze, the 
brilliant sun and sky, 
Thy master’s home—from all of these, my exiled 
one must fly. 
Thy proud dark eye will grow less proud, thy 
step become less fleet, 
And vainly shalt thouarch thy neck, thy master’s 
hand to meet 
Only in sleep shall I bebold that dark eye, 
glancing bright, 
Only & sleep shall hear again that step so firm 
and light: 
And when I raise my dreaming arm to check or 
cheer thy speed, 
Then must [ starting, wake to feel—thou'rt sold, 
my Arab steed. 
Ab, rudely then, unseen by me, some cruel 
hand may chide, 
Till sidgaemae lie, ‘like crested waves, along 
thy panting side: 
And the rich blood that is in thee swells, in thy 
indiguant pain, 
Till —- ra ton — rest on thee, may count 


Will they news yates 2—If I thought—but no, it 
nnot be— 


‘Thou art 80 —_ yet easy curbed; so gentle, 


yet so free. 

And yet, if haply when thou'rt gone, my lonely 
heart should yearn— 

Can the hand which casts thee from it now com- 
mand thee to return ? 

Return !—alas, my Arab steed, what shall thy 
master do? 

When thou, who wert his all of joy, hast va- 
nished from his view ? 

‘When the dim distance cheats mine eye, aud 
through the gath’ring tears 

Thy bright form, for a moment, like the false 
mirage appears. 

Slow and unmounted will I roam, with weary 
foot alone. 

Where with fleet step, sl joyuus bound, thou 

oft hast borne me o1 

And, sitting down aby that green well, I'll pause 
and sadly thi: 

* It was here he bowed his glossy neck, when last 
I saw bim drink.” 

When last I saw thee drink !—away, the fever’d 

ream is o’er— 

I could not live a day, and know, that we should 
meet no more. 

They tempted me, my beautiful, for hunger’s 
power is strong—4 

They tempted me, my beautiful, but I bave 
loved too lo 

Who said that I had given thee up? Who said 
that thou wert sold 

Tis false—'tis false, my asi steed. 
them back their gold? 

Thus, thus, I leap upon thy back, and scour the 
distant plains; 

Away, who overtakes us now, shall claim thee 
for his pains.” 

The Hon. Mrs, Norton. 


I fling 





LIVES OF THE BRITISH SCULPTORS. 
By Allan Cunningham. 
Tuis is the third volume of the Lives of 
British Artists, and the thirteenth of the 
Family Library. The present is even 
richer than its predecessors: it has more 
knowledge of art, and more agreeable 
criticism, from Mr. Cunningham’s better 
acquaintance with sculpture than paint- 
ing. The Lives are those of Gibbons, 
Cibber, Roubiliac, Wilton, Banks, Nol- 
lekens, Bacon, Damer, and Flaxman, 
with a spirited portrait prefixed to each. 
The Life of Flaxman occurs to us as 
the best written. Our extracts are, how- 
ever from six of the nine biographies : 
Gibbons. 

All the wood-carving in England fades 
away before that of Gibbons at Chats- 
worth. The birds seem to live, the 
foliage to shoot, and the flowers to ex- 
pand beneath your eye. The most 
marvellous work of all is a net of game ; 
you imagine at the first glance that the 
gamekeeper has hung up his day’s sport 
on the wall, and that some of the birds 
are still in the death-flutter. He richly 
merited the happy compliment of Wal- 
ve : “ There is no instance of a man 

efore Gibbons who gave to wood the 
loose and airy lightness of flowers, and 
chained together the various produc- 
tions of the elements with a free disorder 
natural to each species.”»> He was, 
however, much assisted at Chatsworth. 
The designs are from the pencil of Gib- 
bons, and much of the carving too ; but 
there is plenty of proof that the hand of 
Samuel Watson, a Derbyshire man, was 
extensively — under him. 

Rhodes, in his interesting Peak Sce- 
nery, has preserved many of Watson’s 
own memoranda, from which it appears 
that he received, on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, 1704, the sum of 342. 5s. 5d. for 
carving in wood only—and a still larger 
sum, at various periods, for working in 
wood and stone. Some have, indeed, 
claimed for him exclusively the fame 
which belongs to those productions. Of 
his skill of hand there can be no doubt, 
nor of the respect which his works at 
Chatsworth obtained for his memory. 
Witness the sorry verses on his tomb — 
«* Watson is gone, whose ski!fal art _— 

To the very life whatever nature made 

View but his wondrous workgat Chatsworth-hall, 

Which are so gazed at and admired by all,” &c. 
Cibber. 

Cibber wrought at Chatsworth, the 
magnificent residence of the first Duke 
of Devonshire. He sought to revive the 
scenes of classic romance, where gods 
and groves, fauns and fountains, nymph - 
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and temples, mingle in splendid and vo- 
luptuous confusion. The natural beauty 
of Chatsworth is great: on one side 
rolls. a fine river,—on the other rises 
abrupt and high a vast range of hill 
and wood,—behind are scattered im- 
mense masses of rock, while in the front 
are “ drop’t in nature’s careless haste’’ 
many hundreds of large oaks which were 
growing there during the wars of the 
roses. The mansion itself is a splendid 
one—adorned with carvings of high 
merit—and filled with fine paintings and 
statues and books. In the wild forest 
which overhangs the house, Cibber found 
a fitting refuge for his works. He built 
a little temple, half seen half hid, in the 
grove, introduced a fountain, which, on 
touching a spring, spouted ar inundation 
from column and floor that, uniting into 
one stream, went rolling over an enor- 
mous flight of steps, and flowed within 
a quoit-cast of the mansion, when it 
sunk and disappeared in a concealed 
channel. Among these groves, and tem- 
ples, and fountains, were scattered plen- 
tifully the deities and demi-deities of 
Cibber, all cut in free-stone, a material 
in which he delighted, as it yielded rea- 
dily to the chisel, and enabled him to 
keep pace with the impatience of his 
customers. Much of this is mutilated 
now, or destroyed; but the whole was 
once reckoned beautiful; and over the 
mystery of its fountains, and the classic 
elegance of its groves and goddesses, 
both learned and noble have 
*¢ Wondered with a foolish face of praise.” 


In a climate so humid and variable, 
all these enchantments of our sculptor 
must, for at least one half of the year, 
have looked in no small degree ludicrous. 
To see barefooted nymphs and naked 
goddesses amidst the forest when the 
leaf was on the tree and the flower in 
full bloom, was startling enough ; but 
when the wind howled over bare branches, 
ice- bound streams, and snow mid-leg 
deep, it was another affair. The barren 
and severe reality of the scene was at 
variance with the fiction. The bird 
chattering on the naked thorn, and the 
deer digging the frozen snow for herb- 
age, were, truly, accompaniments for 
Venus and the Graces! Of Cibber’s 
works at Chatsworth, few now remain, 
save those attached to the building— 
time and change of taste have been fatal 
to his free-stone goddesses. 


Roubiliac. 

The first work which can with cer- 
tainty be ascribed to Roubiliac is that 
statue of Handel, made for Vauxhall 
Gardens. He wished to give a lively 
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transcript of the living man, and he fully 
accomplished what he undertook. He 
has exhibited the eminent composer in 
the act of rapturous meditation when 
the music had fully awakened up his 
soul. His gladness of face and agitation 
of body tell us, that the sculptor ima- 
gined Handel’s finest strains to have 
been conceived amidst contortions worthy 
of the Cumean Sybil. Though every 
button of his dress seems to have sat for 
its likeness, and every button-hole is 
finished with the fastidiousness of a 
fashionable tailor, the clothes are in- 
fected with the agitation of the man, 
and are in staring disorder. They seem 
to have been thrown on to meet the sud- 
den exigency of some random fit of in- 
spiration—his waistcoat is half unbut- ~ 
toned—the knees of his breeches are 
loose—his hair is in motion; and he 
seems more like a man agitated by an 
apparition, than one influenced by the 
spirit of melody. Yet, with all these 
blemishes—and they are serious ones— 
there is a pleasing air of life and reality 
about the figure. It cannot fail to offend 
severe taste; but it will always be a 
prime favourite with those—and how 
many are they ?—who desire no more 
from sculpture than a fac simile of the 
real man, 


** Whose accuracy all men durst swear for.” 


Nor has it wanted its warm admirers 
among artists. Nollekens, who loved to 
talk in round numbers, said, it was well 
worth a thousand guineas. The price 
which the sculptor was paid for it I 
have never heard named. It did not 
remain long at Vauxhall, but the cause 
of its removal has not been stated.— 
It stood,’”’ says Smith, “in 1744, on 
the south side of the gardens, under an 
enclosed lofty arch, surmounted by a 
figure playing the violoncello, attended 
by two boys; and it was then screened 
from the weather by a curtain, which 
was drawn up when the visitors arrived. 
The ladies then walked in these and 
Mary-le-bone Gardens, in their hoops, 
sacques, and caps, as they appeared in 
their own drawing-rooms; whilst the 
gentlemen were generally uncovered, 
with their hats under their arms, and 
swords and bags. The statue, after 
being moved to various situations in the 
gardens, was at length conveyed to the 
house of Mr. Barrett, of Stockwell, and 
from thence to the entrance hall of the 
residence of his son, the Rev. Mr. Bars 
rett, Duke-street, Westminster.’’ From 
Mr. Barrett’s hands, the statue found 
its way, after various vicissitudes of for- 
tune, to a house in Dean-street, where 
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it lately awaited a fresh purchaser. The 
model of this statue stood long in the 
gallery of Hudson, the painter, at Twick- 
enham. It was purchased at his death, 
for five pounds, by Nollekens ; and when 
death dispe his collection also, it was 
consigned by an auctioneer to Hamlet the 
silversmith, for the sum of ten guineas. 
Bacon’s Bust of George III. 
Bacon dressed himself plainly and 
neatly, took the purest clay, his best 
modelling tools, a silver syringe for 
spirting water on the model, instead of 
spouting it discourteously from his 
mouth, and was conducted into the 
royal chamber by Dr. Markham. No 
man of his day excelled Bacon in that 
nice tact, which, discriminating between 
the overstrained and the polite, gives to 
each person what his rank or his sense 
of his own importance induces him to 
expect. The king, always a lover of 
simplicity, was pleased with the looks, 
and still more so with the address, of 
the artist, and said, as he proceeded with 
the model, “‘ Bacon, have you studied in 
Rome—did you learn your art out of 
England ?’’ ‘I have never studied out 
of your majesty’s dominions,’’ replied 
the sculptor. ‘I am glad of it—I am 
glad of it,’’ answered the king, “ you 
will be the greater honour to us.”? The 
skill which Bacon showed in this royal 
bust, and the modest and unaffected 
bearing of the man, gained much upon 
the king, who desired him to prepare a 
copy of it as a present to the University 
of Gottingen ; a third was subsequently 
carved for his present majesty, and a 
fourth for the Society of Antiquaries. 
The road was now opened to him, and 
he was not slow in availing himself of 
the facilities which it afforded of winning 
the confidence of his sovereign, and 
keeping it secure against all rivalry. 
Bacon’s Monument to Earl Chatham. 
One day, while Bacon was in West- 
minster Abbey, he was accosted by a 
stranger, who said, ‘That monument 
to Chatham, sir, is admirable upon the 
whole, but it has great defects.”” “I 
should feel obliged, sir,’’ said the sculp- 
tor, ‘if you would be so kind as to 
point them out tome.” “That I will 
gladly,’’ said the stranger, “‘ Why here! 
and there! and there !—don’t you see ? 
bad, very bad!’’—and at every word he 
spoke he struck the places alluded to 
with the iron end of his walking. stick, 
in a manner that seemed likely to hurt 
the work. ‘‘ But will you tell me, sir,’’ 
said the sculptor, “ your reasons for 
thinking those parts bad?’’ “I have 
already done so to Bacon himself, sir,’? 
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said the critic, “so I shall not repeat 
them to you—I pointed out other de- 
fects, too, while the monument was 
forming, but he refused to be convinced.”’ 
—*¢ What, then, you are | sage ace 
quainted with Bacon ?”’ said the sculptor, 
not a little amazed. ‘O yes, sir,’’ re- 
plied the other, ‘I have been intimate 
with him for many years—a clever man, 
sir, but obstinate. ‘‘ Were Bacon here, 
now,” said the artist, turning away, “he 
would not like to hear a friend of such 
old standing speaking of his work so 
roughly.” 

In the absence of Bacon, an order for 
@ monument was left with the person 
who conducted his business. The 
sculptor, on being informed of it, said, 
«¢ Well, in memory of a private gentle- 
man ? and what price was mentioned ?”’ 
‘Three hundred pounds, sir.”’ ‘Three 
hundred aes small bas-relief will 
do—was he a benevolent man ?—you 
inquired that, I hope.” “ Yes, sir, he 
was benevolent—he always gave six- 
pence, they said, to an old woman who 
opened his pew on a Sunday.” ‘ That 
will do—that will do—we must have re- 
course to our old friend the Pelican.”’ 

When he was retouching the statue 
of Chatham in Westminster Abbey, a 
divine, and a stranger, tapped him on the 
shoulder, and said, in allusion to the 
story of Zeuxis, “Take care what you 
are doing, you work for eternity.”’ This 
reverend person then stept into the pul- 
pit, and tegen to — . When the 
sermon was over, Bacon touched his 
arm and said, ‘ Take care what you do, 
you work for eternity.’’ 


Honourable Mrs. Damer. 


If we may believe those who knew 
her best, she, after all, disliked no one 
seriously on the other side of politics 
but a certain nobleman, whom she ac- 
cused of declining to fight a duel with 
one who had —— him ; and it is 
certain that though she entertained 
Queen Caroline, she never ceased to 
praise the fine taste and elegant man- 
ners of George IV. Her prejudice 
against her cousin, the late Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, was softened into something 
like regard by the following characte- 
ristic circumstance: His lordship had 
promised to make St Alexander John- 
ston Chief Justice and President of Cey- 
lon, on which Mrs. Damer sarcastically 
remarked, “ The fellow will cheat you— 
he is a Tory.’’ Soon afterwards Lord 
Castlereagh sent express to Sir Alexan- 
der—had his commission drawn out— 
saw the great seal affixed—-shook him 


by the hand, and wished him joy. This 
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was late at night; on the following 
morning he fought the duel with Can- 
ning. Sir Alexander waited on him, 
when Lord Castlereagh said, with a 
smile, “ You are come to congratulate 
me on my escape.” ‘ Yes,’? said Sir 
Alexander, “and to say that I cannot 
help marvelling at your fortitude last 
night—who but yourself could have 
transacted business?’’ ‘O, I had a 
reason for it,” said his lordship ; “had 
I fallen before the great seal was set to 
your commission, you would have lost 
the appointment, and my cousin would 
have said of me, ‘ The fellow, sir, 
was a cheat—he was a Tory.’”’ When 
Mrs. Damer heard this, the tears started 
in her eyes: ‘‘Go,’’ she said, “to my 
cousin, and say I have wronged him— 
that I love his manliness and his regard 
for honour, and that I wish to renew our 
intercourse of friendship.”’ 


Flaxman. 


It was not till the year 1825, that the 
author of this too imperfect narrative 
became personally acquainted with Flax- 
man. He had come to the exhibition- 
room with a statue; on seeing me he 
smiled—took off his hat—bowed—and 
shook me heartily by the hand, saying, 
with a voice which I think I hear now, 
s¢ Allan Cunningham, I am glad to meet 
you—Lady Dacre has repeated to me 
some of your noble ballads—come and 
sit down beside me, and let us talk of 
verse—I love it, and I love Scotland 
too.’”? We sat down together; and 
though several academicians came into 
the room, he heeded them not, but ex- 
patiated on the kindness he had expe- 
rienced at Glasgow, and his admiration 
of the passionate songs of Burns. He 
told me also, that the old English ballads 
of Percy had made a strong impression 
on his mind ; and instanced Sir Cauline 
as one of the happiest stories in verse. 
“Tam making,” said he, “a statue of 
Burns—will you do me the kindness to 
come and see it?’’ I promised; and 
parting then with mutual assurances of 
remembrance, some weeks elapsed before 
J had an opportunity of paying my re- 
spects to mt in Buckingham-street. 
He received me with his hat in his hand, 
and conducted me into his little studio, 
among models and sketches. There was 
but one chair, and a small barrel, which 
held coals, with a board laid over it ; on 
the former he seated me, and occupied 
the latter himself, after having removed 
a favourite black cat, who seemed to 
consider the act ungracious. Our talk 
was all concerning poetry and poets—he 
listened well pleased to my description 


of the person of Burns, and said—‘“ A 
manly man, and his poetry is like him.” 

During the year which succeeded this 
interview, he was occasionally ailing ; 
but his suffering was little, nor did £3 
abstain from making sketches, or from 
enjoying the company of his friends. Of 
friends he had not a few—his earliest, 
indeed, were passed and gone— Hayley, 
whom he esteemed as a man; Banks, 
whom he admired as a poetic sculptor ; 
and Romney, the only native painter, of 
whom, it is said, he was very fond.— 
Thomas Hope and Samuel Rogers, dear 
for their genius and their worth, were 
left, and to them he was much attached. 
He also respected Howard the painter, 
and Stothard was a man much after his 
own heart. He had sat for his bust to 
Baily, and was sitting to Jackson for 
that fine portrait of which an engraving 
of great merit appears in this volume.— 
The winter had set in; and as he was 
never a very early mover, a stranger 
found him rising one morning when he 
called about nine o’clock. “ Sir,’’ said 
the visitant, presenting a book as he 
spoke, ‘this work was sent to me by 
the author, an Italian artist, to present 
to you, and at the same time to apolo- 
gize for its extraordinary dedication. 
In truth, sir, it was 30 generally believed 
throughout Italy that you were dead, 
that my friend determined to show the 
world how much he esteemed your 
genius, and having this book ready for 
publication, he has inscribed it ‘Al 
Ombra di Flaxman.’ No sooner was 
the book published than the story of 
your death was contradicted, and the 
author affected by his mistake, which, 
nevertheless, he rejoices at, begs you 
will receive his work and his apology.’’ 
Flaxman smiled—accepted the volume 
with unaffected modesty, and mentioned 
the circumstance as curious to his own 
family and some of his friends. 

This singular occurrence happened 
on Saturday the 2nd of December: the 
great sculptor was well and cheerful ;— 
next day he went to church—felt himself 
suddenly affected with cold—refused all 
medicine—went to bed—and when he 
rose on Monday, assured his sister that 
he was well enough to receive Mr. Soane, 
Mr. Robinson, and part of the family of 
Mr. Tulk, whom he had invited to din- 
ner. When these guests came, they 
were touched with the change in his 
looks; but he assumed cheerfulness, 

resided at table, tasted wine with the 
fadies, said something pleasing to all, 
and they went away without any appre- 
hension that they were to see him no 
more. An inflammation of the lungs 
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was the result of the cold which affected 
him on Sunday—the disorder spread 
with fatal rapidity : he refused to go to 

» saying—“ When I lie I cannot 
breathe,”? and sat in a cushioned chair, 
attended by his sister and by the sister 
of his wife. All attempts to arrest the 
deadly malady were in vain; and on 
Thursday morning, December the 7th, 
1826, he passed, without a struggle, 
from a world of which he had long been 
the ornament. His body was accompa- 
nied to the churchyard of St. Giles-in- 
the-Fields, by the President and Council 
of the Royal Academy, on the 15th of 
December. The following words are 
inscribed on his tomb: “ John Flaxman, 
R.A. P.S., whose mortal life was a con- 
stant preparation for a blessed immor- 
tality: his angelic spirit returned to the 
Divine Giver on the 7th of December, 
1826, in the seventy-second year of his 
age.”” 


The Cosmopolite. 


TROUBLES OF AN ASSEMBLY ROOM. 
(For the Mirror.) 

I was seated a few evenings ago in a 
large assembly-room, where, being alone 
and almost in darkness, I fell into a 
reverie. From this state I was suddenly 
aroused by a faint unintelligible whisper. 
Though not superstitious, I felt some- 
what alarmed, for on looking around, 
nothing but the walls and furniture 
of the room could be perceived. Re- 
duced, therefore, to the supposition that 
it must be the voice of some restless 
spirit, I followed the directions proper 
to be observed on these occasions, 
namely, requiring it to state its griev- 
ances; for ghosts, as my grandmother 
used to say, however much they have 
to communicate, never speak until re- 

ested ; and moreover, as it proved in 
the present instance, address themselves 
not to the authors of their troubles, but 
to indifferent persons. My questions 
had the desired effect ; but before I re- 
late the sequel, the sceptical reader 
must be reminded, that the existence of 
genii presiding over rivers and woods 
has, ages ago, been believed. Echo, 
the inhabitant of the grotto has also 
been fully celebrated ; that an apart- 
ment therefore should be animated is 
not surprising, especially when the 
whispering powers of some edifices is so 
manifest. The celebrated Martinus 





* It has been remarked that the ghost of a 
murdered person does not carry the melancholy 
tale to the next justice of the peace, but usually 
haunts the bedside of some poor creature who 
has nothing to do with it. 
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Scriblerus indeed, in an elaborate cri- 
ticism on the passage 


“ Gloucester’s listening wall,” 


is clearly of opinion that walls have ears 
as well as tongues, to which those who 
have visited the chamber of that most 
wonderful being, the ‘ Invisible Girl,’’ 
will be ready to allow their having the 
sense of sight also. By such a sprite 
then, I was addressed in the following 
words :— 

~ “T am, though an aerial being, em- 
bodied in the frame work of this place, 
and feel induced to complain of the 
nature and degree of my bondage. 
Though not capable of menial employ- 
ment, no servant of all-work is so bur- 
thened or degraded as myself. I am 
sometimes ready to sink beneath it, for 
my constitution is slight, and subject to 
decay. Parties are continually occupy- 
ing me, and I am compelled to witness, 
whether interested in them or not, 
whether it is pleasure or business, all 
their proceedings, and notwithstanding 
the accommodation I afford them, get 
generally squeezed or trampled on for 
my pains. But last evening I was in 
attendance at the great ball, which did 
not allow of my obtaining any rest till 
late this morning ; repose not long en- 
joyed, for very soon after, I was re- 
quired to be in readiness for the Anni- 
versary Meeting of a Religious Charity. 
It is true, there is some amusement in 
watching the various descriptions of peo- 
ple from time to time assembled, and my 
vanity is a little gratified by appearing, 
during theBall,well lighted up, and in my 
gayest attire, notwithstanding my being 
so greatly shaken on these occasions. On 
the other hand, at the Morning Anni- 
versary Meeting, when stripped of my 
ornaments and encumbered with an ugly 
wooden stage, I might scarcely be re- 
cognised. When first disfigured with 
this erection for the sake of seeing and 
hearing, I was so provoked, that out of 
pure revenge, I secretly kicked it down, 
to the great interruption of the business, 
and the no small, consternation of the 
committee-men, who descended with it. 
This trick has not been repeated, since 
these good people forbear expressing by 
their heels, their a _ at what 
is going forward. e worst treatment 
I ever met with was at a Political Meet- 
ing some years ago, when certain 
classes of the surrounding parishes as- 
sembled here to vote an Address to 
Queen Caroline, an attempt cape by 
many of the inhabitants of the place, 
who mustered their forces to outvote 
them. <A cobbler, and remarkable is 
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that sympathy existing between a tact 
in mending shoes, and heel-piecing the 
constitution, (but as sop observes, 
there is nothing like leather,)—a cob- 
bler, I say, endeavoured to obtain the 
situation of Chairman, when a furious 
struggle took place to prevent him; 
this was succeeded by a general pell- 
mell engagement between the parties, 
in which my glasses and chandeliers 
were broken to pieces, and I had to ex- 
perience the lot of moderate men, inju- 
ries and blows on both sides ; from these 
I have long since recovered. What I 
chiefly complain of is the inconsistency 
as well as constancy of my employment, 
so likely to lower my character. I was 
lately occupied with a Fancy Sale of two 
days continuance, where my fatigue was 
shared with the ladies, who seem on 
these occasions as much on view as the 
commodities they stand up to vend. A 
Philosophical Lecturer next engaged 
me, who, in an ill-managed flashing 
experiment, besides bespattering my 
dress with acids, almost suffocated me, 
as well as his audience, with a liberal 
escape of gas. The Apothecaries’ 
Company, on the following day, hired 
me during their venison feast, where, 
being not a guest but a spectator, I 
could not but observe how little these 
gentlemen, in the large mouthful and 
liberal potation, follow the rule of diet 
prescri by them for others. A 
Quaker lady next in order required my 
services to accommodate, not a silent 
assembly, but one she gave notice of 
addressing, which appeared to me incon- 
sistent with the professedly unpremedi- 
tated nature of their speakings. Soon 
after a Legerdemainist occupied my at- 
tention with his exploits, performed be- 
fore a large audience, 


“ A Katerfelto with his hair on end 
At his own wonders, wondering for his bread.’ 


He was succeeded by a Professor of 
Languages, who engaged to show some- 
thing far more wonderful, viz. a royal 
road, a short and easy cut to Latin and 
Greek ; having, it would seem, killed 
Giant Grammar, who has hitherto 
obliged us all to go by his roundabout 
way. Being required to echo all this 
man’s unsupported statements, the en- 
gagement far more disconcerted me than 
waiting on the conjuror, who, low as 
was his society (and I hope my proprie- 
tor will not again admit him) in being a 
professional cheat, is far more respec- 
table than either the former, or the 
other practical ones. I am too often 
attending on certain Auctioneers, who 
hire me to puff off brokers’ old stores, 


a3 ‘the genuine effects and furniture of 
a Gentleman lately deceased.’ 

«1 am in a situation to see and hear 
many things, but one fact, most of all, 
strikes my attention, viz. that there are 
mainly two sets of people of the same 
nation and neighbourhood, who, in 
their tastes and projects, seem as widely : 
differing from each other as the inhubi- 
tants of either hemisphere, and that 
these parties rarely intermix. I seldom 
if ever see any of those who attend the 
ball-room, present at the Religious An- 
niversary Meetings ; nor those who pa- 
tronize the latter institutions, joining in 
my evening assemblies, except, indeed, 
when philosophical lectures are deli- 
vered, of which they are the chief sup- 
porters; which is a sufficient evidence 
to me, that to whatever pursuits fashion 
may dispose her votaries, seriousness and 
science usually go hand in hand; and 
that those who are foremost in forming 
extensive schemes of Christian philan- 
thropy, such as distributing the word of 
God among their fellow creatures, are 
the greatest proficients in the study of 
his works.” 

Here the narrative was cut short by 
the appearance of the waiter with a can- 
dle, who came to inform me that the 
stage in which I had engaged my place 
for London was waiting for me at the 
door of the hotel. J. H. 


Cie Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifies. 
SHAKSPEARE. 








ADDISON. 


Mr. Tyers, in 4 Historical Essay on 
Mr. Addison, printed, but not published, 
has mentioned some facts concerning 
him, with which we were not before ac- 
quainted. These are, that he was laid 
out for dead as soon as he was born; 
that when he addressed his verses on 
the English poets to Henry Sacheverel, 
he courted that gentleman’s sister; that 
whenever Jacob Tonson came to him 
for the Spectator, Bayle’s French His- 
torical and Critical Dictionary lay always 
open before him ; that upon his return 
to England, after his travels, he dis« 
charged some old debts he had contract- 
ed at Oxford, with the generosity of 
good interest; that he was put into 
plentiful circumstances by the death of 
a brother in the East Indies ; that hav- 
iug received encouragement from a mar- 
ried lady, of whom he had been for- 
merly enamoured, he had the integrity 
to resist the temptation ; that he refused 
a gratification of a three hundred pounds 
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bank-note, and afterwards of a diamond 
ring of the same value, from a Major 
Dunbar, whom he had endeavoured. to 
serve in Ireland by his interest with Lord 
Sunderland; and that his daughter by 
Lady Warwick died unmarried, residing 
at Bilton, near Rugby, and possessing 
an income of more than twelve hundred 
a-year.— Supplement Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. 


Appison and Mr. Temple Stanyan 
were very intimate. In the familiar 
conversations which passed between 
them, they were accustomed freely to 
dispute each other’s opinions. Upon 
some occasion Mr. Addison lent Stan- 
yan five hundred: pounds. After this 
Mr. Stanyan behaved with a timid re- 
serve, deference, and respect ; not con- 
versing with the same freedom as for- 
merly, or canvassing his friend’s senti- 
ments. This gave great uneasiness to 
Mr. Addison. One day they happened 
to fall = a subject, on which Mr. 
Stanyan had always been used strenu- 
ously to oppose his opinion. But even 
upon this occasion he gave way to what 
his friend advanced, without interposing 
his own view of the matter. This hurt 
Mr. Addison so much, that he said to 
Mr. Stanyan, “ Either contradict me, 
or pay me the money.’’—Jbid. 


LACONIC CORRESPONDENCE. 
«Mr. B.’s compliments to Mr. C.; 
thinks it unnecessary his pgs should 
go through his grounds,’ —Brief reply : 
“Mr. C.’s compliments to Mr. B.; 
thinks it unnecessary to spell pigs with 
two gees.” 





ROUBILIAC. 

Ow one occasion, it is related that Rou- 
biliac had dined out—was merry with 
wine—and having invited a companion, 
who had sat too late for admission to 
his own chamber, to accompany him 
home, took the office of servant upon 
himself, showed his friend to a bedroom, 
and wished him good night. No sooner 
had they parted, than the guest stripped 
off his clothes, and was about to make a 
plunge into bed, when he found it most 
unpleasantly occupied by a corpse.— 
‘¢ Roubiliac !”’ he shouted, till the whole 
house echoed, “ Roubiliac, come here !’’ 
The sculptor burst into the chamber, 
exclaiming, “Mon Dieu! what is de 
matter ?’’ ‘ The matter!’ said his 
friend, ‘look there !’’ ‘Oh dear, oh 
dear !’? said the artist—afiected, it is 
said, to tears—*‘ it is poor negro Mary, 
my housemaid. She died yesterday, and 
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they have laid her out here. 


Poor 
Mary! oh dear me!—Come, I shall 
find you another bed.’’ 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN PAUL CLIFFORD 
AND HIS FO8STER-MOTHER. 
“Dost think, Paul, they’d have the 

heart to hang thee ?”’ 

“I think they’d have the rope, dame !”” 
returned the youth. 

“¢ But you need not go for to run your 
neck into the noose !’’ said the matron ; 
and then, inspired by the spirit of moral- 
izing, she turned round to the.-youth, 
and gazing upon his attentive counte- 
nance, accosted him with the following 
admonitions :— i 

‘“€ Mind thy kittychism, child, and re- 
verence old age. Never steal, ’specially 
when any one.be in the way. Never go 
snacks with them as be older than you : 
*cause why, the older a cove be, the 
more he cares for his self, and the less 
for his partner. At twenty, we diddles 
the public—at forty, we diddles our cro- 
nies! Be modest, Paul, and stick to 
your sitivation in life. Go not with fine 
tobymen, who burn out like a candle wot 
has a thief in it—all flare, and gone in a 
whiffy !. Leave liquor to the aged, who 
can’t do without it. Tape often proves 
a halter, and there be’s no ruin like blue 
ruin! Read your bible, and.talk like a 
pious ’un. People goes more by your 
words than your actions. , If you wants 
what is not your own, try and do without 
it; and if you cannot do without it, 
take it away by insinivation, not bluster. 
They as swindles, does more and risks 
Jess than they as robs ; and if you cheats 
toppingly, you may laugh at the topping 
cheat; and now go play.” 

[Does Mr. Bulwer intend this asa 
parody on the old man’s advice to 4nas- 
tasius ?)} 
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